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Das Evangelium des Matthaus. Ausgelegt von Theodor Zahn. 
[Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, herausgegeben von Dk. 
Theodor Zahn, Band I.] Leipzig: Deichert'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1903. Pp. 714. 

We welcome very heartily this first volume of a new commentary upon 
the New Testament. It is marked by the following characteristics: (1) 
The introduction is short. It contains 36 pages, and deals with the scope 
of the commentary which follows, with the tradition as to the authorship, 
with the relation of the first gospel to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and with the literature which will assist the student. (2) In the com- 
mentary there is a well-sustained effort to interpret the meaning of the 
book as a whole, i. e., to enable readers to recover the conception of Christ 
which was in the foreground of the writer's mind when he wrote the gospel. 
(3) The commentary is free from that constant quotation of the opinions 
of previous writers which makes other books of this sort so tedious to read, 
and which so often breaks the thread of an argument, and carries away 
the reader's thoughts from the general tenor and drift of the book which 
is being explained. (4) There is for the most part no attempt to estimate 
the historical character of the contents of the gospel. This is almost every- 
where assumed as a matter of course. 

Professor Zahn's attitude toward the first gospel is well known to stu- 
dents of his writings. He is here as elsewhere a thoroughgoing defender 
of tradition. The first gospel as we have it is a translation made somewhere 
about the year 90 A. D. of an originally Aramaic gospel written shortly 
before 66 A. D. by the Apostle Matthew in Palestine. This traditional 
theory explains at once the absence from this commentary of much that fills 
the pages of similar works. On the one hand there is of course no need for 
that elaborate comparison of the first gospel with Mark and Luke which 
occupies so large a place in the works of writers like Weiss and Holtzmann. 
If Matthew's gospel was written first, explanation of the relationship 
between it and the other two synoptics can clearly be left to editors of those 
gospels. 

Again, the necessity for investigating the historical character of the 
events recorded is as clearly reduced to comparatively narrow limits. If 
the Apostle Matthew wrote this gospel in Palestine about the year 66 A. D., 
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then the responsibility for the general accuracy of the narrative rests upon 
one who was himself an eyewitness of much that he records. In that case 
criticism must confine itself to the arrangement of the apostle's material. 
Here the editor is willing to admit a certain amount of unhistorical treat- 
ment. The larger discourses, e. g., in chaps. 5-7, chap. 10, and chap. 23 
contain sayings which originally belonged to other historical occasions, 
and the same is true of shorter speeches. For instance, the passages 
n : 12-15 and 12 : 5-7 are not in their original connection. 

From this standpoint Professor Zahn's work is, as might be expected, 
carried out with admirable thoroughness and fulness of illustration. It is 
pre-eminently strong on the exegetical side. The explanation of the 
Lord's sayings is fresh, independent, learned, and always suggestive and 
interesting. The treatment of chap. 23 is from an apologetic standpoint 
especially suggestive. The longer notes on such terms as "Son of Man" 
and "Kingdom" are full of a happy combination of learning and strong 
common sense. 

As a learned contribution to the understanding of the gospel from a 
traditional point of view, this is probably the best of all modern commen- 
taries, and as such it will no doubt long hold the field. It would be very 
much easier to use if a little more consideration were shown for the reader. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask for the printing of the Greek text above the 
commentary. Continual reference to a Greek Testament makes progress 
slow. But chapter and verse reference at the head or in the margin of 
each page could be easily introduced, and would greatly assist the reader. 
References as at present given, e. g., "13. 1-53" over twenty-three con- 
secutive pages, are too vague. 

The following examples of Professor Zahn's treatment may be of inter- 
est. The omission of Jehoiakim in 1:11, and the misspelt names Asaph 
in 1:8, and Amos in 1:10, are due to the Greek translator. Chap. 5:22 
contains an intentional imitation of Pharisaic casuistry. In 6:4 iv t<S 
<f>av€p<S is to be omitted, and iv t<2 Kpvn-T<5 is to be connected not with 
6 /JAeVouv but with d7roS<ocr£i. In 8:28 Gadara is the right reading. The 
travelers landed on the little strip of country (east and north of the Jordan 
exit from the lake) which belonged to the district of Gadara. 8vo is here 
historically correct. Mark had special information about one of the two 
and therefore mentioned him alone. The expression in 9:33, "Never was 
it so seen in Israel," has reference not to the particular miracle in which it 
occurs, but expresses the wonder of the people caused by all the events 
recorded from 8:18. The passage 9:34 is probably an interpolation. If 
so, a so-called doublet is removed from the text (9:34 = 12:24). In 11:12 
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fiid&TM is intransitive—" comes in with force and power." In 11:18 
(pyutv is right and original; Luke's tskvuiv is less happy. In 13:35 
'Hcrcuou must be read. The passage 16:24-27 is Jewish and authentic 
from beginning to end. In 18: 6 the discourse passes from actual children 
to those who have become as children, i. e., disciples of Christ. In 23:35 
ftapaxiov is part of the original text and is an error, wavra tovto. in 
23 : 34 refers not to the parousia, but to the judgment upon Jerusalem and 
the signs which precede that event. Chap. 25: 31-46 describes a judgment 
upon those who do not belong to the Christian church. Lastly, the three- 
fold formula in 28: 19 formed a part of Christ's teaching on this occasion. 

We have tried to express our high appreciation of the work before us as 
a masterpiece of exegetical method from the traditional standpoint. The 
failure of the book seems to us to be in its uncritical character. The two 
main theses of the work, (a) that its author was Matthew, (b) that it is a 
translation of an Aramaic original, are in direct conflict with the general 
trend of modern critical opinion. Nothing that Professor Zahn has 
adduced seems to us to shake the position of that large number of modern 
writers who hold that the first gospel is dependent upon the second, and that 
for this and for other reasons it can neither be a translation of an Aramaic 
original nor the work of an apostle. The isolated phrases in which Pro- 
fessor Zahn believes himself able to detect reminiscence of, or mistaken 
translation of, an Aramaic original are in any case not sufficient founda- 
tion for the theory that the gospel as we now have it is translation work; 
although something might be said for Aramaic sources for small sections of 
it. Treated as units there is much more to be said for an Aramaic original 
of Mark than of the first gospel. 

The question is of course vital for the commentator. Professor Zahn 
can edit the gospel without continual reference to Mark, and with confi- 
dence based upon the conviction that the events recorded come from a 
first rate authority and must in the main be records of actual fact. How 
much more complicated is the task for one who believes that the first gospel 
is the work of a Greek writer who is borrowing from Mark and from other 
sources! For him the problem of the date of the work becomes at once 
intricate and entangled. Mark's air of antiquity here and there need be no 
clue to the date of the book as we now have it, but may be due to the sources 
used. For him the problem of the gospel lies in a careful investigation of 
the sources used, an appreciation of their historical value and date, and a 
determination of the conception which guided the final editor as he welded 
together these various sources into a single work. The narrative of the 
supernatural birth, for example, in chap. 1 — is it, as Jiilicher would have 
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us believe, "wholly and entirely the work of pious fancy;" or is it a narra- 
tive drawn up in Palestine at a very early date embodying the beliefs of 
Christ's own nearest friends and disciples as to the circumstances of his 
birth ? For Professor Zahn this question is settled by the tradition that the 
gospel is the work of an apostle. But for those who can find in the gospel 
as it now stands no trace of apostolic authorship, the problem remains as an 
urgent and pressing one. For the solution of this and similar questions 
they will turn in vain to the commentary before us. 

W. C. Allen. 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, Eng. 



The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By 
F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. Pp.363. 

Doctrinal theology has not kept pace with the recent rapid advances 
of historical criticism and exegesis, but, where it has not repudiated these 
advances altogether, has limped on quite lamely behind. It is not to be 
harshly blamed for this. Theology has not only the inclination, but the 
right and even the duty, to be conservative. The duty is urgent because 
what theology has to conserve is nothing less than the religious life and 
faith which it expresses and sustains, and this in a true sense remains the 
same from age to age. Moreover, it is not at all easy to determine what 
inferences theology ought to draw from historical exegesis, what positive 
use for our own beliefs we ought to make of the work of the critical historian. 
Yet difficult as the task is, it is plainly an inevitable one. It is highly 
unsatisfactory to find books on doctrinal theology still making the old, 
wholly uncritical, indiscriminate use of proof-texts from all parts of Scrip- 
ture, when it is generally recognized by all serious students of the Bible 
that such use does not in the least answer to the real nature of the book, 
or to the original meaning of the passages cited. 

There are some doctrines in regard to which we are relatively better 
prepared to apply the results of historical exegesis with freedom and con- 
sistency, because these doctrines are less vital than others to Christian 
experience, or more foreign to our modern knowledge and view of the 
world. One such sphere of doctrine is the eschatological. The historical 
method leads us to see in the Bible, not a fixed and final doctrine of the 
future, but a vast variety of hopes and fears, and on the whole a well- 
defined development from cruder to more refined and spiritual conceptions. 
This insight brings a positive relief from the oppressive burden of uncon- 
genial conceptions. It enables us to do justice to the actual ideals and 



